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What is a classic? For me, it is any book truly worth rereading. BOfpny work truly worth 
rereading will yield new insights at every glance. Any work truly worth rereading will afford a 
different experience when it is read by a teenager, an adult, a man, a woman, a Jew, a Christian, a 
Muslim. For truly all of us bring to such a work our selves and our life-experience. 

Tonight we will be speaking of Rabbi Solomon ben Isaac of Troyes, known to history as 
Rashi, commemorating the nine hundredth anniversary of his death. After fully nine centuries, 
Rashi’s reputation has not diminished from the praise accorded to him by one of the greatest of 
his intellectual successors in the thirteenth century, Rabbi Moses ben Nahman, who described his 
distinguished predecessor in these words: 

I will place as an illumination before me 
The lights of the pure candalabrum, 

The commentaries of our Rabbi Solomon, 
A Crown of glory and a diadem of beauty, 
Adorned in his ways, 

In Scripture, Mishnah and Gemara 

The right of the first-born is his. 


In his words will I meditate, 


And in their love I will raid’ *™% pr 


And with them we will have 
Discussions, investigations, and examinations, 
In his plain explanations 
And Midrashic interpretations, 
And every difficult Agadah 
Which is mentioned in his commentaries.' 
all This ae . . 

Why 2? Rabbi Moses hints at part of the answer by calling Rashi’s 
commentaries “first-born’—a pioneering effort. To understand this pioneering effort in all its 
immensity, we need to consider the way Rashi found Rabbinic Judaism, and what he was able to 
bequeath to future generations. Rashi’s Judaism was guided by Torah, which Jews understood 
had been revealed by God to Moses at Sinai in two forms. There was a written Torah—black ink 
on white parchment—and an Oral Torah, an open-ended explanation of the laws and stories which 
make up the written Torah in each of whose verses, say the ancient rabbis, there a D9 Oylw 

was her Wt teTtlG meoat. ir 
literally “seventy facets”. But for these rabbis, the number “seventy, signified “all there is”, for 
there were “seventy” nations in the world as well as “seventy” languages. In the early centuries 
of the common era, after the destruction of the Second Jerusalem Temple and the crushing of two 
horribly destructive Jewish revolts by the Romans, a guild of Jewish scholars and jurists, calling 
themselves “rabbis”, began to create the literature known as raband and Midrash, in which the 


stories of the Hebrew Bible, and the laws of the Pentateuch were re-presented in ways which 


affected coming generations of Jews in fundamental ways. It is fair to say that the ways in which 


' Ramban (Nachmanides), Commentary on the Torah: Genesis tr. Charles B. Chavel 
(New York, Shiloh Publishing House, 1971), p. 5. 


the rabbis of the Land of Israel and Babylonia in Late Antiquity saw the laws and stories of the 
Torah guided Judaic perceptions of reality for well over a millennium, and still retain enormous 


influence on contemporary Jews. 


But the continuing ancient rabbinic influence over the way Jews saw the world could not 
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take place with without help. In ancient times, the rabbinic guild took upon 


itself to teach Jews its interpretations of a Torah which was even then thought of as an ancient 
rs g if nif ica 


text, dealing with a different era, and different realias an a language—Hebrew—which most Jews 


did ee fluently. It needed to take this often difficult-to-understand material and render it 
A cantor pera: 
accessible and meaningful to Jews. It was far from an easy task, but, from the third to the eighth 


or ninth centuries, the rabbis bidceeded-in educating ever larger circles of Jews to see things as 
a 


they did. But their gradual success in these centuries should not blind us to the very real 
difficulties rabbinic Judaism faced as it faced the transition from late antiquity to the medieval 
period. 

One big problem was linguistic. The rabbis had, in their writings, employed a mixture of 
Hebrew and Aramaic, — tite great lingua francas of the ancient world. Since late-antique 
Jews in the two strongest rabbinic areas, Babylonia and the Land of Israel, spoke dialects of 
Aramaic, ease of ee cides But in the aftermath of the great Islamic 
conquests of the seventh century and onwards, Arabic largely replaced Aramaic as the major 
language of communication within the Caliphate in general, and within its Jewish community in 
particular. Communication of the rabbinic heritage was at once problematised. The major 
response of the rabbinic leadership was to translate Judaism’s Biblical heritage into a Jewish 
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dialect of Arabic, as once the Targums had translated it into Aramaic. It also began writing 
A 


treatises, commentaries and responsa on rabbinic texts and legal principles in Judeo-Arabic, 
generally leaving direct access to Biblical and Talmudic texts to a small elite situated largely in 


heade 


rabbinic academies in Babylonia (Iraq) and the Land of Israel lead-by Geonim, who claimed 
actives tet 
exedaistve right to teach Torah and adjudicate Torah law. 

This rabbinic transition from Aramaic to Arabic was accompanied by a severe intellectual 
challenge from a Jewish group-the Karaites--which rejected rabbinic authority and tradition and 
asserted that the Hebrew Bible alone was holy and authoritative. It was challenged as well by the 
heritage of ancient Greek science and philosophy, itself newly translated into Arabic. Given 
these and other challenges, it is no wonder that astute leaders of rabbinic Judaism in the Muslim 
world, like Moses ben Maimon (Maimonides) feared for the future of Torah study, and of the 
Judaism the rabbis had so painstakingly built up and preserved. This is Maimonides’ view of the 
situation of Torah in his day, the twelfth century: 

In our days, severe vicissitudes prevail...The wisdom of our wise men has 
disappeared; the understanding of our prudent men is hidden. Hence the 
commentaries of the Geonim and their compilations of laws and responses, which 
they took care to make clear, have in our times become hard to understand so that 
only a few individuals properly comprehend them. Needless to add that such is 
the case in regard to the Talmud itselfthe Babylonian as well as the 
Palestinian-the Sifra the Sifre and the Tosefta, all of which works require, for 


their comprehension, a broad mind, a wise soul, and considerable study.” 


2 Moses ben Maimon, introduction to Mishneh Torah Isadore Twersky, A Maimonides 
Reader (New York, Behrman House, 1972), p. 39. 


Indeed, given the differences in both language and context between the rabbis of late antiquity 
and the Talmudic scholars of the middle ages, it is hardly surprising that there were severe 
difficulties, so that most observers thought of the mastery of rabbinic literature as a life-long task 
for a small elite. 

If there were difficulties aplenty in the Islamic world, what can we say of those Jewish 
settlements in Christian Europe? These communities, in Italy, Provence, France, and Germany 
were even farther removed linguistically from Biblical and rabbinic sources than their Arabic- 
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speaking brethren, who could easily apply comparative Semitic linguistics to problematic 
Biblical words and Talmudic phrases. Yet these small communities, so far geographically and 
politically from the great centres of rabbinic Judaism in the Muslim world not only flourished, 
but brought the study of Bible and Talmud to new heights. In this process, Rashi was the great 
enabler. His tool? The commentary. The ultimate result? A democratization of rabbinic 
learning and a revival of Talmudic scholarship which decisively affected the development of 
Judaism in the last nine hundred years. 

How can a commentary do all that? And why did Rabbi Moses Ben Nahman give 
Rashi’s commentary the title of “first born”? Though we will not be able to present tonight any 
sort of complete analysis of Rashi’s innovative genius, we willbe en at him at work, and 
seeissg how his work affected Jews and Christians, in medieval and modern times, and how he 
speaks to us today.. 

coyth i 
It is chear that teachers had been explaining texts of Torah and Talmud to their students 


for as long as texts had existed to study and as long as there were Jews to study them. In its 


historical development, rabbinic Judaism was a great experiment in education. That education, 


fly mei F 
however, took seriously the orality of the Oral Torah. It is not merely that recent scholarship has 
tended to see the Talmud as an “oral” more than a “written” document, even centuries after its 
putative “publication”. It is also thre-fact that the ancient rabbis, in “publishing” a Torah which 
was conceived of as orally revealed and orally transmitted through the generations, expressed 
themselves in a manner which was often elliptic and often confusing to neophytes. In this way, 


rabbis could preserve at least part of the orality of the oral Torah. Students needed a live l ly beet Ms 
33) 


teachers’ guidance to make sense of the material they were attempting to comprehend. But inthe 
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small communities of Christian Europe in the middle ages elt din potalvaye have boosie 


~ 


masters-abte to successfully contextualize rabbinic teachings, and students of Torah, like the 

young Solomon ben Isaac, who spent several years in a German rabbinic academy absorbing the 

Torah teachings of the greatest rabbinic minds in Ashkenaz, came to the si ep that it was 
wa 

necessary and wise to devise a way to guide those students who perhaps did not have the 

advantage of a live teacher at hand to explain what is going on in the all-important text. 

Rashi was significant in many ways. First of all, his commentary was the work of an 
individual. This means, among other things, that he was conscious of the difference between him 
and the ancient rabbinic authorities, whose work is presented as a collective. This understanding 
on the part of Rashi is not to be underestimated, as historical perspective was not always a given 
in the medieval context. Let us look at Rashi as he struggles to understand the Talmud as a 
canonized text. In the Babylonian Talmud, we find the statement, “Ravina and Rav Ashi 
constitute the end of NNN”? Here is Rashi’s comment on that statement: f 

adit) 


The end of all the Amoraim. Until their days the Gemara was not ordered. Rather 


3 Baba Mezia 86a. 


7 
when there was a question concerning the reason for a Mishnah in the academy, or 
a question concerning the legal implications of an action for property or 
concerning that which is prohibited or permitted, each one would present his 
reason, and Rav Ashi and Ravina put in order the oral traditions of the Amoraim 
who came before them and established them in the order of the [Mishnaic]} 
tractates, each one located at the proper and established Mishna. They posed 
difficulties that had to be answered with proper answers, they and the Amoraim 
who were with them. They set it all in the Gemara, [for instance in pericopes 
commencing with the phrases] “they refute”, “they respond”, they contradict it”, 
“if they wish”, and the answers to them which were left by those who preceded 
them. Those who had stated questions and answers previous to them which were 


de we 
not set in the Gemara in the order of the tractates and the Mishna which had been 


edited by “Rabbi”, and Rav Ashi and Ravina came and set them. 7 
Whereas other medieval Jews interpreted the word NNN as “halakhic authority”, Rashi 
instinctively sees it in literary-critical terms and speaks of the construction of the Talmud as well 
as its rhetorical structure. 
His commentary on most of the tractates of the Babylonian Talmud follows the path of 
patient explanation of terms and concepts in order to enable the reader to be oriented to the flow 
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of the text and argumentation To appreciate the quality of his work as well as his conception o 


how mastery of the Talmud is effectuated, let us listen to him comment on the term “War of 


“ Herczig, p. 134. 


Torah”: 
[To understand Torah’s] literary structure [horayoteha] and to understand it 
clearly and fundamentally, not like a man interested in fine and sharp distinctions 
and a master of logic who has not studied many Mishnas and Baraitas. For how 
can the secret be revealed except by one who has mastered many Mishnas, for if 
he requires a reason here, he will learn it from another Mishna. Or if there is a 
contradiction between two things, he will understand from the many Mishnas in 
his hand. “Whose opinion is it? It is X’s [ploni] that in another place he thus 
states. 

As crucial as is Rashi’s understanding of the literary structure of the Talmud to our 
appreciation of what makes Rashi a classic, is his ability to deal with the non-legal sayings of the 


ancient rabbis, often called midrash, or aggada. eo like all medieval Rabbinic Jews felt 
tS Gur 


enormous reverence for these sages. Yet they were also'greatly troubled by the ways in which mak Ae 
A) bess j a 
midrash sometimes seemed to be all over the place in terms of interpretation of Biblical verses. yee ™ 3\2 @ 
muh art vS- pV? ny 
For whereas in the realm of law [halakha] the Talmudic sages took care to reach a consensus 
A 
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position in the end so as to give Jews some concrete guidance as to their actions, polar opposite 

midrashic opinions were allowed to subsist with next to no attempt to deal with whose opinion is 

the correct one. Samuel ha-Nagid (993-1056), an older Sefardic contemporary of Rashi who, 
4 devefed ¢ see ay Plafise 

like Rashi, was greatly interested in the literary structure of Rabbinic literature, said about the = +« 'T 


difference between halakha and midrash: 


Where our sages, blessed be their mention, have established halakha with respect 


5 Sanhedrin 42a. 


9 
to a commandment that it is from the mouth of our Rabbi Moses, peace upon him, 
who received from God, you may not add or detract from it. But what they [the 
sages] have explained concerning the [Biblical] verses, each one according to 
what came to him and what he saw in his mind. According to what enters the 
mind from these explanations we study, and the others we do not rely upon.® 

How does Rashi deal with this problem in his biblical commentaries? Unlike later 
medieval Jewish biblical commentators, Rashi does not usually speak of his methodological 
concerns in an introduction, but the exception to this that proves the rule is worth looking at. At 
the Peet a of his commentary to the Song of Songs, Rashi, who, like the rabbis of the Talmud 
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saw 4 as an allegory for the love between God and Israel, needed to explain why he assumed that 
psy yk Thu potrtit hover eh 
the entire book was an allegory. Nopetkeless, he insisted, at the beginning of his introduction, on 
the principle of peshat: 
oa. tt ar 
One verse centaias several meanings, but in the end the verse does not depart 
from its pshat meaning. Even though the prophets spoke their words in allegories 
there is a need to reconcile the allegory in its framework and order just as the 
verses are ordered one after the other...I said to myself I am going to grasp the 
meaning of scripture and establish their explanations in accordance with their 
order, and I will set the midrashim of our rabbis a ip its place. | 
ceed mg! reeisely 
What exactly is this pshat of his? It is a word easy to say and hard to define. A working - j 
A A 
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definition will have to do for the present. It is the meaning of scripture with attention payed to 


language, grammar, and context., Let us listen to Rashi as he adds yet another element to the way 
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he deals with midrash. In Genesis 3, 8, the verse describes Adam and Eve hearing the voice of 


God walking in the Garden. Rashi comments: 


